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For Friends’ Review. 


Is the view held by the Society of Friends with 
regard to Baptism, in accordance with the 
teaching of Scripture ? 


(Concluded from page 323.) 


That there were not two baptisms peculiar tothe 
Christian dispensation we are told by Paul. One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism. That this bap- 
tism was not water baptism, in Paul’s estimate, 
is evident from the text, “ For as many of us as 
have been baptized into Christ, have put on 
Christ.” Could he have declared this of Simon 
Magus who had undoubtedly received water 
baptism? No, ouly of those who had really be- 
lieved, and been baptized with the Holy Ghost, 
could it be said that they had put on Christ,— 
only of those who had been born of water and 
of the Spirit. 

There are several texts in the Epistles in which 
the word baptism is used with such a deep spirit- 
ual meaning that none but an ardent supporter 
of baptismal regeneration could think that the 
apostles thereby designed to express the wash- 
ing with water. From these, and from Paul’s 
declaration that he was not sent to baptize, and 
from our Saviour’s solemu words, “ He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved,” we feel 
justified, on Scriptural grounds, in concluding 
that the baptism peculiar to the Christian dis- 
pensation, is the baptism of the Holy Ghost,— 
that glorious baptism which had been prophe- 
sied of in Joel, heralded by John, and contrasted 
with baptism with water by our Saviour himself. 
With this spiritual baptism the apostles them- 
selves were baptized, and from that day down to 
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the present, none can properly claim to be mem- 
bers of the body of Christ, who cannot in all 
humility say, ‘‘ For by one spirit are we all bap- 
tized into one body, whether we be Jews or 
Gentiles, whether we be bond or free ; and have 
been all made to drink into one spirit.” This 
is true Christian baptism. That this baptism 
was not connected in any way with that of water, 
we also believe, as there is not an instance 
recorded in Scripture where the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost was coincident with water baptism. 
To suppose, then, that our Saviour included 
both in his command would be to maintain that 
he established two baptisms; as it is impossible 
to prove that two events occurring at different 
times, and in a totally different manner, are one 
and the same. 

That the apostles intended to perpetuate water 
baptism in the Church as an outward sign of 
inward grace, or as the means or medium through 
which grace is conveyed to the soul, or that they 
practised it as such themselves, is to our minds 
without Scriptural proof. Indeed, Paul's words 
“One Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,” would 
seem to assume that he did not claim for it such 
an authority. Does not this text contain the 
essence of the whole Gospel, “One God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in you all,” one object of our faith, the pre- 
cious Son of God, and one baptism of the Holy 
Ghost? Would not the apostles have shrunk 
from setting up any type or emblem which might 
in any way draw our minds from the Father, or 
from the Son? And may we not suppose that 
Paul in this text, or rather the Holy Ghost, 
speaking through him, meant to guard against 
turning the mind in any way from the one glori- 
ous baptism of the Christian dispensation ? 

The fact of our Saviour submitting tothe baptism 
of John, is not, we think, often brought forward as 
an argument in favor of water baptism at the pre- 
sent day ; as it is very generally conceded that 
John’s dispensation was only the forerunner of 
the Christian dispensation, and the baptism of 
Christ was not instituted until after his death 
and resurrection. This incident, however, is 
one of deep interest. We find Jesus coming to 
John to be baptized of him. But John forbade 
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him saying, ‘“‘I have need to be baptized of 
thee, andcomestthouto me?” And Jesus answer- 
ed, “ Suffer it to be so now, for thus it becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness. ” Jesus, as the 
perfect fulfiller of the law, declared, thus it be- 
cometh us to fulfil all righteousness. The law 
had dominion until the gospel dispensation was 
fully ushered in, which was not until Christ had 
abolished death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gospel. 

That it has been the custom of many Chris- 
tians from the earliest ages of the Church to 
baptize with water, is not a conclusive argument 
for its necessity. , 

It is not marvellous that the early Jewish 
converts should cling to some of their ceremonial 
observances. And perhaps we should not won- 
der that even the apostles themselves, after they 
had been baptized with the Holy Ghost, were 
slow of heart to believe all the freeness and ful 
ness of the Gospel. 

Although Peter had been commissioned by 
our Lord, to go and teach all nations, he seemed 
to require a direct revelation from heaven be- 
fore he could accept the truth, that to the Gen- 
tiles also the Gospel was to be preached. 

When Paul went up to Jerusalem where 
James and all the elders were assembled, and 
was persuaded by them, in order to conciliate 
the believing Jews, to enter into the temple and 
purify himself, and offer an offering to prove 
that he also kept the law, we cannot suppose 
that his compliance in this instance was designed 
to be an example binding upon others. The 
Holy Ghost has provided against our urging the 
example of the apostle, or the advice of James 
and the elders, as an authority for such prac- 
tices, by teaching us most fully, how Christ is 
the end of the law for righteousness to every 
one that believeth; and enabling the apostle 
Paul to set forth in very many instances the 
glorious liberty and fulness of the Gospel of 
Christ Jesus our Lord,—showing that “ The law 
was our school-master, to bring us unto Christ,’’— 
and “now once in the end of the world hath he 
appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self,” and that ‘ where remission of these is, 
there is no more offering for sin.’ 

In like manner, we think, the Holy Spirit has 
taught us on the subject of baptism. We find, 
as we apprehend, in the Scriptures, convincing 
proof that our Saviour commissioned his dis- 
ciples to teach all nations, baptizing them with 
His own glorious baptism, the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost. We think there is proof that the 
apostles understood this to be their commission ; 
and we find evidence that this baptism did ac- 
company their preaching in a wonderful degree. 
In the Epistles we are initiated more fully into 
the deeply spiritual nature of baptism; that it 
is, a being buried with Christ into his death, and 
being raised again by the power of His resur- 
rection to walk in newness of life; 3 and we are 
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told by the Holy Ghost that there is but one 
baptism. 

Having, therefore, searched the Scriptures and 
examined the subject with an earnest desire to 
see what they really do teach, we can find no 
Scriptural authority for practising water bap- 
tism, either as an act of obedience, or as an out- 
ward sign of an inward and spiritual grace. 

It is of the deepest importance to every one 
of us to know, whether we have indeed believed 
and been baptized; whether we have received 
the spirit of adoption whereby we can ery Abba, 
Father. If “the spirit itself beareth witness 


with our spirit that we are the sons of God, and 
if children, then heirs, heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ,” 
the true Christian baptism. 


we may be sure that we have 


B. 


aiccnaiiliiiilean 
From the London Friend. 


CIRCULAR MEETING. 


As introductory to the following letter, kind- 
ly furnished us by a Friend of Somersetshire, it 
may be well to give a few extracts from W. Tan- 
ner’s Three Lectures on the Early History of 
the Society of Friends in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire :— 

“In 1694, it was concluded to appoint a 
Yearly Meeting i in Bristol, for the south-western 
counties; such meeting to be held a little be- 
fore the time of the Yearly Meeting in London, 
to which it was made subject. ‘ 
Suggestions were at different times made, tothe 
effect that this Yearly Meeting should be held 
alternately in the different counties composing 
it; and, in 1720, it was decided to hold an 
Annual Meeting for Worship, in addition to the 
Yearly Meeting in Bristol, which, from its being 
held at different places in turn, was called the 
Circular Meeting, These Circular Meetings 
were often held in places where there were but 
few, if any, Friends ; and were largely attended, 
both by Friends from a distance, and by = 
sons not belonging to the Society. : 

The Bristol Yearly Mecting ceased to act as a 
meeting for discipline in 17 72, but was continued 
some time longer as a meeting for worship.” — 


W. Tanner’s Lectures, pp. 182-3, and 141. 


Extract from a letter,dated Bridgewater, Sept. 
20, 1776 :— 


“This week our town has been filled with 
Quakers, who held their Cireular Annual Meet- 
ing for the Western Counties. It was very 
large, being attended by many respectable per- 
sons of both sexes belonging to that society, from 
most of the counties in England. 

“The number of Quakers amounted to about 
500; the most of them came on Saturday 
and left the town on Wednesday. All the inns 
and many private houses were full; but they 
had no occasion to complain of their ‘guests, for 
they spent their money generously though not 
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profusely, and behaved with a decorum consist- | lived, as being most likely to answer the prime 
ent with the nature of their visit, for which they | ends of their constitution. 
are justly distinguished and esteemed. “ T further asked him whether their ministers 
“They had previously erected a large booth | were not appointed and paid for attending, as 
to hold their meeting in. It was eighty feet) divers of them lived near 200 miles from this 
square, very commodiously seated, and contain-| place ; for although I knew they were not paid 
ed about 2,500 people. Most of the principal| for preaching, yet I thought it not reasonable 
inhabitants, divers clergymen, and a great many} they should undertake such journeys at their 
of the neighboring gentry, attended and appear-| own expense. He assured me they were neither 
ed to be well satisfied. Notwithstanding the | appointed to attend, nor paid anything for at- 
weather proved very wet, the booth was always | tending ; that the meeting was free for all those 
filled with people, who behaved with a sobriety | ministers who were approved by their own meet- 
and attention that did them honor. ings, that they all attended freely at their own 
“ Several principal speakers were there ; among | expense in all places where none of their friends 
the rest, Mr. Storer of Nottingham, Mr. Thom-| lived to entertain them; that as the promotion 
son of Compton, near Sherborne, Mr. Sharples} of morality and virtue was the prime end of 
of Hitchin, in Hertfordshire, Mr. Gurney of|(their] labor, the hope that this end might be 
Norwich, Mr. Rutter of Bristol, &c., Xe. in some degree answered, and the consciousness 
“The Quakers made a very respectable ap-| of havigg endeavored, to the best of their ability, 
pearance in general; and it was remarked that|to promote it was a sufficient recompense for 
the number of pretty young ladies, and the neat- | their trouble on the occasion. 
ness and elegance of their dress exceeded any-| ‘This account, which I had the strongest 
thing of this kind we ever had seen. reason to credit, gave me a very favorable opinion 
“ The inns were all full, and many of the in-|of the disinterestedness of the Quakers’ princi- 
habitants very civilly offered their beds on the| ples, and of their sincerity in maintaining them. 
occasion ; and Mr. , a member of parlia-| It also excited me to attend their meeting, and 
ment who lives here, quitted his house and|justice obliges me to own that I heard little to 
genteelly offered it to the Quakers during their | which I could object, but much to approve and 
stay, and left three servants to attend them.|commend; their discourses having a general 
They accepted it, and as many as could be con-| tendency to discourage vice and immorality, and 
veniently accommodated went thither. I be-| to promote those virtues and that religion which 
lieve our townspeople will have no objection to| are universally obligatory on a rational being 
another visit of this kind, as there could not|and best conduce to his happiness. 
be much less than 2,000/. left in the town on this} “I will not attempt to account for that prin- 
occasion. ciple which can incite a people thus to apply 
“Not having been at a meeting of this sort] their time and money for the good of mankind 
before, I took some pains in gathering authentic | from the most disinterested and benevolent mo- 
information of the principal views and designs| tives; but must confess I think it a subject 
they had in their visit, and conversed with a] worthy the most sagacious philosopher to inves- 
very sensible Quaker thereon. He told me in| tigate; and perhaps, on an impartial scrutiny, 
brief as follows :—that these Circular Meetings|it may appear, from its nature, tendency, and 
were held once a-year in rotation in each of the| effects, to be divine in its origin. 
seven counties that composed them, and with} ‘For erecting and use of this booth, they 
the concurrence of their Yearly Meeting in| paid SG2jay Sarau Syms.” 
London—that their view in it was twofold ; SE ee 
first, to promote the great cause of religion and 
virtue by the propagating of such truths as re- 
late to the happiness of mankind ; and, second- 
ly, to give the public in general an opportunity 
of being acquainted with their religious princi- 
ples ; by which means the prejudice which many, 
for want of proper information, had imbibed, 
might be removed, and the misrepresentation 
that some had made of their faith and doctrine 
might have no improper effect—that by thus 
affording opportunity to any who were dissatis- 
fied with them to hear and examine the princi- 
ples they held, such might judge freely for 
themselves how far they were consistent with 
the Christian religion as established by Christ 
himself and his apostles in the New Testament— 
that, on this account, they generally chose to hold 
their meetings in places where few or no Quakers 






























THE DANGER OF SINNING AS AT THE WATERS 
OF STRIFE. 


Are there not some in this day, who, with 
sorrow of heart, have observed the heat and bit- 
terness of spirit which exist, and how differences 
and controversy concerning religion have eaten 
out the life of love and tenderness that was in 
many? And those who have hurt the green 
thing in themselves and one another, have 
brought on death, darkness, dryness, and sensi- 
ble withering ; and cannot fail to do so, seeing 
bitterness of spirit and prejudice, with similar 
frames of mind, in man or woman, separate from 
God. For “God is love, and he that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him.” And 
Christ hath said, “ He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same bringeth forth much fruit ; 
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for without me, ye can do nothing. If a man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, 
and is withered.” So not abiding in this pure 
love to God and his image in his children, hath 
caused many to fall short, and hath hindered 
their progress, and made them lose sight of their 
way, and the “ Guide of their youth ;’ thus, 
they have not fully followed the Lerd in the re- 
generation, who renews according to the increase 
of light, and the measure of his manifestation ; 
whereby they might know, even in this life, a 
being ‘changed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 
—Lilias Skene. 

Aberdeen, 1678. 


For Friends’ Review. 


Extracts from a letter to Friends in Indiana, written by 
Joel Bean, and dated Makawao, E. Maui,*Sandwich 
Islands, 10th month, 1861. 

“ My last letter to yougave an account of our 
movements to near the time of our leaving 
Honolulu. On my returning from the tour 
around the Island of Oahu, it seemed that our 
service on that Island was nearly accomplished 
for the present. But while brought into close 
watchfulness for the pointingsof duty, so clear 
had been the guidance hitherto, that we were 
kept from anxiety, not doubting but that our 
way would be opened and shown us. That 


week a letter was received, which, as it is short, 
I will copy. 


‘ Makawao, Sept. 16th, 1861. 

Friend Bean,—I hasten to improve an op- 
portunity to send you the most pressing invita- 
tion in my power, to come up with your family 
and spend at least a time with us, until Pro. 
vidence directs you to a more definite opening. 
The expense of getting to our harbor by the 
good schooner ‘Ka Moi’ will be light, where my 
cart and carriage will await you to bring you to 
our door. I have been praying for, and trying 
to get just such as I opine thyself ‘and wife to 
be in an emergency, which Mrs. Armstrong can 
explain better than I can on paper, viz. :—the 
delicate state of my wife’s health. 

I can offer you my house with comfortable 
accommodations, and board free of expense, free 
access to natives, all the help I can give you in 
learning the language ; opportunity also to 
preach toa small English congregation, and I 
will promise to do all in our power to render 
your stay here pleasant, agreeable, and useful. 
Possibly an opening suited to your further wishes 
may be found here after you come. I write in 
haste. Yours most sincerely, 

C. B. ANDREWS.’ 


C. Armstrong, widow of the late lamented 
Dr. Armstrong, had written of us to C. B. An- 
drews, and on considering his proposition it 
seemed our place simply to accept the opening 
thus made by Providence, and to take this oppor- 
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tunity to visit Maui. We accordingly made ar- 
rangements tocome by “ Ka Moi’ on her next 
trip. This left us one more First-day in Honolulu, 
in which I had an opportunity to make a very sat- 
isfactory visit to the Penitentiary, and to attend 
a meeting with such of the prisoners as under- 
stand the English language, and also to attend a 
small native meeting towards night with C. Arm- 
strong. She is deeply interested in the native 
population, and labors much among them. On 
the following Third-day the 24th of Ninth 
month, we took leave of our friends in Honolulu 
and committed ourselves again to the waves. 
In coming here we were two nights and one day 
upon the ‘water ; much tossed and very sea-sick. 
Our vessel stopping a night and most of the fol- 
lowing day at Lahaina on the way, afforded us 
an opportunity to present some letters of intro- 
duction, and to make a pleasant visit at one of 
the Missionaries to whose house we were invited. 
We especially enjoyed a call on our American 
Consul, Dr. Samuel Long, at Lahaina, to whom 
we had letters. Seldom do we meet among 
strangers with more congeniality and kindness 
than with him and his wife. They are from 
Springfield, Ill. Dr. Long is an invalid. They 
kindly invited us to make their house our home 
if we visited Lahaina. 

Our present situation is one which we feel 
has indeed been provided for us for a time, af- 
fording many facilities for intercourse with na- 
tives in such a way as to advance the object of 
our mission, and at the same time affording us a 
pleasant and comfortable home in one of the most 
genial localities on the Islands. Makawao is an 
agricultural district on the north side of the 
Island of Maui ; ; at an elevation of about 2000 
feet on the gradual slope of the mountain of 
Haleakala. It isa delightful place where we are. 
From our chamber window in front we look out 
upon the mountains of West Maui, the low sandy 
isthmus which connects that part of the Island 
with East Maui, the ocean on both sides, and 
nearer the cottages of foreigners and the grass 
houses of the natives, two or three sugar planta- 
tions, two meeting houses, the native and the 
foreign, &c. From our other window we can look 
up over the pastures and variegated woodlands, 
and the clouds which are often cradled in the 
mountain side, to the lofty summit of Haleakala, 
(House ofthe Sun). This is an extinct volcano, 
whose crater is said to be the largest known in 
the world, 2000 feet deep. 

C. B. Andrews, the Missionary at whose house 
we are, at present occupies the place of the 
established Missionary J. 8. Green, who is gone 
to the United States; and preaches to the na- 
tive and foreign congregation on First-days ; has 
a large school of natives, in which he is teaching 
the English language, beside the cares of a large 
family of children and native domestics, whom 
he is endeavoring toeducate. His wife’s health 
has failed, and they are glad to have us here for 
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my wife’s company and aid in directing the 
household. 

We have much enjoyed being here thus far, 
feeling that it is our right place. I have spoken 
to the native meeting here through C. B. An- 
drews interpreting; have spent one First-day 
most pleasantly, at the neighboring station of 
Wailuku, where a full opportunity to address 
the native meeting was most cordially. and 
kindly given by W. Alexander, and last First- 
day I had asatisfactory meeting with the foreign 
population in this district. 

A large opening is presented to us here to 
exert an influence in the school and in families. 
Nothing has appeared clearer than the wisdom 
of my dear wife accompanying me. Her com- 
pany has all along been one of the greatest 
means of opening my way; and together we can 
go and labor, where I could not go without her. 
And now I believe I can safely inform you, that 
in that light which discovered to us this field of 
duty, and has led us so clearly io it hitherto, I 
think I have seen the outline of our further work 
in these Islands. It seems probable that we 
may spend some months in this place, and the 
prospect of visiting the Mission stations on this 
and the large Island of Hawaii is presented 
before us. Great have been the mercy and 
goodness of our heavenly Father to us, and 
among the signal favors He has granted in an- 
swer to prayer, is a clear guidance from place to 
place, and from service to service; and He has 
faithfully given His presence and help in every 
duty called for. Continue to pray for us, for I 
believe we have been helped by your prayers.” 


——_ 0 —___ 


WHY I GAVE UP SMOKING. 





me whether I did so. In the course of time, 
however, when laboring as a missionary, I felt 
compelled, for the sake of example, to become a 
Teetotaller, and to throw myself heart and soul 
into the total abstinence movement; but, still 
adhering to the beloved pipe. 

In a parcel of Ipswich Temperance Tracts, 
kindly sent me by R. D. Alexander, Esq., was 
one headed, ‘“‘ Dost thou Smoke, Bill?”* I 
read it, and it made me feel uncomfortable. 
Some copies of it had got into circulation among 
my people before I was aware. A fine biack 
young man came to me one day, and after bow- 
ing and scraping, and bidding me “ good morn- 
ing,” asked, “ Will massa please gie me one 
leetle tract ?” 

“ Yes, Quamina, and welcome ; which will you 
have ?”’ 

“Dat tract called ‘Dose you smoke, William ?”’ 

(He thought it would be too vulgar, in my 
presence, tosay ‘“ Bill;” politeness led him to 
say “ William.’”’) I gave him the tract; but I 
felt I would rather he had asked for any other 
than that, and my uneasiness was increased. The 
tract was evidently exciting some attention. It 
was condemning, amongst the people, their 
pastor’s habit. 

One night, soon after Quamina’s visit, having 
knocked out the ashes of my last pipe, before re- 
tiring to rest, a colloquy took place between my 
conscience and myself, of which the following is 
a faithful report : 


Conscience. You have given up all intox- 
icating drinks, and you have done well. Why 
not give up that smoking too? 

Myself. cannot. It is a pleasant habit, to 
which I have been addicted for fifteen years. 

Conscience. Does it do you any real good? 

Myself. 1 must confess that it does not. 

Conscience. Is it not in a variety of ways 
positively injurious to you? 

Myself. It is; both my judgment and my ex- 
perience are against it. 

Conscience. Do you not, at Temperance 
Meetings, feel that many of the arguments you 
urge against alcoholic drinks tell with almost 
equal power against the use of tobacco? 

Myself. I cannot deny that I do. 

Conscience. How much have you spent on 
tobacco during the fifteen years that you have 
been a smoker ? 

Myself. Oh, not much; I never smoke 


BY EBENEZER DAVIES, 


Minister of the Caledonian Road Chapel, London, 
Sormerly a Missionary in New Amsterdam, Berbice. 


I was a smoker, and the son of a smoker. I 
began to smoke when I began to preach—that 
is, when about twenty years of age. Most of 
the preachers of my acquaintance did the same. 
I thought it preacherly to imitate them. I 
smoked during the time I was at college: that 
was contrary to the rule of the Institution ; but 
then the President was a smoker too. In after 
years, however, when we were having a friendly 
chat over our pipes, he positively and solemnly 
assured me that, if he had found me out, he 
would have expelled me from the College 7n-! cigars, except when some ship captain makes 
stanter ! When about to sail as a Missionary! me a present of a few: they are otherwise too 
to a distant land, I recollect having the honor | expensive ; the pipe is much more economical. 
and felicity of having, ina littleroom, not three| Conscience. But how much has the pipe cost 
miles from Paternoster Row, in London, a pipe! you since you became a preacher? Try to form 
with a Veteran in the service, whose praise was,' an estimate. 
and is, in all the churches. “ A fine thing,” | Myself (after a long pause). The amount, I 
said he, with a little Scotch accent, “isa Pipe | find, is larger than I thought it was; I caunot, 
of Tobacco in a hot climate. Let me recommend | however, exactly say how much it is. 
you, my young brother, to take with you a good 
stock of pipes and tobacco.” You need not ask 





* “*Tpswich Temperance Tracts,” No. 24. 
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Conscience. 
Honestly, now, can it have been less, on an aver- 
age, than two pounds a year, or thirty pounds 
in the fifteen years ? 

Myself. I believe that will be somewhere 
about it. 

Conscience. And how much, during the same 
period, did you contribute directly towards the 
spread of the Gospel ? 

Myself. I really cannot tell; for I try not 
to let my left hand know what my right hand 
doeth. 

Conscience. Come, come; none of that cant 
and nonsense. I insist upon knowing. Call 
to mind your contributions, and give me some 
approximate idea. 

Myself (after another long pause). 
about ten pounds. 

Conscience (in a thundering voice). What ! 
only one-third of what you have spent upon to- 
bacco ¢ 

Myself. 


I believe 


Only one-third ! 
And yet you are a minister of 


Conscience. 
the Gospel ? 

Myself. Yes, T am. 

Conscience. 
distant land? 
Yes. 


Supposed, of course, to be avery 


A missionary sent out to this 


Myself. 

Conscience. 
good man ? 

Myself. Yes. 

Conscience. And your business, as a mission- 
ary, is to try to make these black and colored 
people around you good ? 

Myself. Yes. 

Conscience. You tell them that their money 
is not their own; and you urge them to deny 
themselves, and to make sacrifices, in order that 
they may be able to contribute towards the 
support and spread of the institutions uf Chris- 
tianity ? 

Myself. I do, 

Conscience. You urge even the children not 
to spend their little pocket-money in oranges, 
mangoes, sugar-canes, and sapadillas, with other 
fruits and sweets, but to give it to send the 
‘Gospel and to plant its institutions where they 
are not yet known ? 

Myself. I do. 

Conscience. A pretty fellow, then, you are! 
During the time you have had the honor of 
being a minister of the Gospel, you confess that 
you have yourself spent three times as much of 
God’s money on that worthless weed, or, rather, 
that injurious poison, tobacco, as you have given 
for the spread of that glorious gospel, which you 
call “* Heaven's best boon to man!” And yet 
you have the face to call upon others to deny 
themselves for that purpose! Shame, shame 
‘upon you! 

Myself. 1 am ashamed and confounded. I 
scarcely ever felt more despicable in my own 
.cyes than I doatthismoment, From this niyht 
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But I insist upon knowing.| forth, I vow that I will never spend another 


penny in tobacco. 

Conscience. Good, good; stick to that, and 
you will be more worthy of your position and 
office. 

So ended the colloquy. Having asked God 
to forgive me the great sin of which I had been 
guilty, and to grant me grace and strength to 
carry out the resolve I had just made, I went to 
bed. 

The next day was the commencement of 
a great conflict. At the usual times for 
taking the pipe, the craving for it was very 
strong. I managed to resist it, however, by 
putting to myself a few plain questions, suchas, 
‘‘ What is the matter with you? Why are you 
restless and unhappy ? Have you aheadache?” 
“No.” “A toothache?” “No.” “ Have 
you pain in any part of your’ body?” “No.” 
“Are you cold?” “No.” “Hot?” “No.” 
“Are you hungry?” “No.” “ Thirsty ?” 
“No.” “Then why, in the name of all that is 
rational, are you not contented, and even thank- 
ful to God for the exemption from pain which 
you enjoy ?” 

In this manner I lectured myself against the 
unnatural craving. Every time I resisted the 
appetite, I felt that I had achieved a victory; 
that I was rising higher in the scale of being ; 
that my moral strength was augmented ; that | 
was getting more into harmony with God’s laws 
and my own conscience ; an’ that my example, 
in regard to the youths of wy congregation, was 
becoming more worthy of me as a Christian mis- 
sionary and pastor. Ere long the craving 
ceased ; the appetite died away ; I was emanci- 
pated! And now I would not be again enslaved 
for “all the world calls good or great.’’ Most 
devoutly do I thank God for my deliverance 
both from alcoholic drinks and from tobacco. 
Against them both I am determined to battle 
till I die—Jspwich Temperance Tract. 


GOOD MANNERS. 


Deem it not below the dignity of the occasion 
that I urge upon you the duty of cultivating 
good manners. Young men often make a seri- 
ous mistake on this point. They think, if they 
only have the substance, the form is of little 
moment. If they acquire learning and profes- 
sional skill, that is all they need. They can 
work their way through by main force. It isa 
mistake. A man may have such extraordinary 
force of character and talents as to compel the 
path of promotion to open before him. But 
promotion so gained, is gained at entirely too 
great a sacrifice. It is gained in spite of a very 
heavy drawback. The same amount of intel- 
lectual force, combined with suitable manners 
and address, would have accomplished three 
times the result. A surgeon may remove a 
limb with the dull heavy cleaver of the butcher. 
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But he would hardly be thought to be wise in 
preferring such an instrument to the keen, well- 
tempered blade suited to his profession. By 
the use of a sort of brute force, you may un- 
doubtedly make a certain amount of impression. 
But if you would cut deeply, or use your force 
wisely, look well to your manner. Its power in 
human affairsis almost unbounded. Who that 
has ever been brought into contact with a high- 
ly educated English Quaker, such for instance 
as the late JosepH JoHN GuRNEY, but has felt 
the controlling sway of beautiful manners? It 
was difficult, in the presence of that man, to say 
what it was that affected you so powerfully. 
Other men have had a smile equally benignant, 
a voice equally melodious, a gait and motion 
equally graceful, a goodness of heart, a sweet- 
ness of disposition, a gentleness and openness 
of speech equally inspiring confidence. It 
was somehow the remarkable delicacy with 
which, whatever there is to charm in voice or 
word or look or gesture, was in him so finely 
tempered together that you felt as if mingling 
with a being of a superior nature, and yet felt 
quite as much at your ease as if talking with 
those of common clay. It was real Christian 
goodness of heart speaking out through the 
whole man. The very hem of his garment 
seemed to speak. To analyze the manner of 
such a man and detect its hidden mystery, is 


like attempting to analyze a delicate perfume. 
The most etherial of its occult essences are sure 


to escape you. You only know, in such a case, 
that there is true Christian charity at the bot- 
tum, that there is varied knowledge and intel- 
lectual power, and that every adventitious ad- 
vantage of person and dress is used to give to 
whatever is said or done its very highest and 
happiest effect. Such a manner is the fruit of 
long-continued and most assiduous cultivation. 
It is indeed to some extent a gift of nature. 
But it depends still more upon culture and art. 
It does not lose its power with the loss of youth ; 
on the contrary, it often increases with years. 
Men and women in extreme old age have been 
known to possess a sweet attractive grace, an 
actual power of fascination, which the young 
could by no means equal. 

That which I recommend to you, is not to be 
won from the dancing master or the tailor. No 
one can be insensible to the claims of graceful 
posture, movement, and costume. But the 
charm of manner of which I have been speaking, 
lies deeper than these. It is no outside varnish. 
[t springs from real goodness of heart, from a 
life hid with Christ in God. It is Christian 
charity clothing itself spontaneously in fitting 
external expression. It gives beauty to the 
plainest face, it teaches winning words and ways 
to the most ignorant. There lives at this mo- 
ment, in the town of New Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in a small, unpainted house by the roadside, 
some two miles from the village, a poor woman 
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by the name of Cutoz Lanxrton, bedridden 
with an incurable disease. For twenty-seven 
years she has lain in that humble apartment, 
unable to rise, or to be removed, the subject of 
continual bodily pain, and at times, of such ex- 
cruciating pain as to make her continued life 
almost a continued miracle. Her father, her 
mother, her four sisters have successively died 
before her eyes and been carried out to their 
long home. She has been for many years left 
alone in the world, with no means of support 
but that which occasional and unsolicited charity 
has sent her, and with no stated companionship 
but that of a common hired domestic. Yet the 
grace of God has so wrought in the heart of that 
lone woman, that her very face is said to beam 
with angelic sweetness, and all who go to see 
her come away charmed, as if they had been to 
visit the abode of a princess. Young people for 
miles around visit her, not in the spirit of com- 
passion, but for the pleasure they find in her 
companionship. The very children troop to her 
abode to show her all their latest treasures; and 
no new dress, or doll, or knife, or kite is thought 
quite complete, till it has had the approval of 
their dearest confidant and friend. What has 
given this lone invalid such power to captivate 
and charm both old and young? Nothing but 
the Spirit of the living God, working in her a 
heavenly sweetness of character, that finds a 
natural expression in all lovely and beautiful 
ways. 

If then you would have truly good manners, 
in their very highest type, seek first of all good- 
ness and purity of heart. Be filled with a kind 
and lovirig spirit. Drink largely of that charity 
which doth not behave itself unseemly, and 
which seeketh not her own, which suffereth long 
and is kind. Good manners are only the natural 
expression of unselfish benevolence. If this be 
wanting, they are a cheat and a sham.— Address 
by J. S. Hart, on LL_D., “ Some of the mistakes 


of educated men.”’ 


> 


“ PULL, ADAM, PULL! 


There was a lad in Ireland, who was put to 
work ata linen factory, and while he was at work 
there, a piece of cloth was wanted to be sent 
out which was short of the quantity that it ought 
to have; but the master thought it might be 
made the length by a little stretching. He there- 
upon unrolled the cloth, taking hold of one end 
of it himself and placing the ‘boy at the other. 
He then said, “ Pull, Adam, pull!” The mas- 
ter pulled with all his might, but the boy stood 
still. The master again said, ‘Pull, Adam, 
pull!” The boy said, “I can’t.” “ Why 
not ?”’ said the master. “ Because it is wrong,” 
said Adam, and he refused to pull. Upon this 
the master said he would not do for a linen 
manufacturer ; but that boy became Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and the strict principles of honesty of 
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his youthful age laid the foundation of his future 
greatness. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MO, I, 1862. 


DeatH oF Jonn Dymond AnD Isaac 
BraiTHwaite.—Both of these Friends were 
well known, and the latter extensively, in this 
country. John Dymond was a brother of the late 
author, Jonathan Dymond, and as an Elder in 
the Society of Friends, and a laborer with others 
in works of righteousness, he faithfully served 
his Saviour, in whom alone he had confiding 
hope and trust. His death oceurred on the 12th 
of 12th month last, at Great Malvern, to which 
place he removed in the 10th month from Ex- 
eter, on account of his ill health. 
70 years. 

Isaac Braithwaite died at Kendal, on the 27th 
of 12th month, having nearly completed his 81st 
year. His visits to America in company with 
his wife, Anna Braithwaite, are remembered 
with lively interest, and he always warmly wel- 
comed to his heart and home the many Ameri- 
cans who were drawn to Westmoreland, by their 
attachment to him and his wife, and by the fine 
scenery of that part of England. 

In a brief obituary in the London Friend it 
is said, “his conduct through life was marked 
by a simplicity and steady consistency, which 
adorned his religious profession; and very preci- 
ous to those who knew him best is the remem- 
brance of his child-like faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of the love which filled his heart to- 
ward all who loved the same blessed Redeemer. 
His end was emphatically peace.” 


His age was 


——__ —_ 49> —___ 


SouTHERN VIEWS oF StAverRy.—The fol- 
lowing remarks are taken from a late Memphis 
newspaper. It is well for the people of the Free 
States, and of other countries, to be accurately 
informed of the sentiments really entertained in 
the South upon the subject of slavery. The 
true character and object of the war which the 
slaveholders commenced against the Govern- 
ment, are thus clearly manifested, and it is to be 
hoped that their ideas of the change they look 
for among the people of Europe, in favor of 
slavery, will prove as erroneous as their repre- 
sentations of the origin and causes of this 
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“ atrocious war.” How extraordinary, too, is the 
delusion that the condition of the slaveholding 
portions of this country afford an evidence that 
slavery is an “ ennobling institution,’’ or that it 
has “ elevating and salutary effects upon society,” 
or “humanizing and beneficent influences.” 
Greatly, indeed, is a people to be pitied from 
whose eyes the things which belong to their 
peace are thus hidden. 


“The contrast between the enlightened, 
humane and honorable policy of the South and 
that of the North affords the most striking proof 
of the humanizing and beneficent influences of 
slavery. The civilized nations of the earth are 
beginning to open their eyes to the elevating and 
salutary effects upon society of this ennobling 
institution. They see a people reared under 
its influences, displaying in the conduct of a war 
waged against them with unexampled atrocity 
and an utter disregard of the rules of civilized 
warfare, all that justice, humanity, magnanimity, 
moderation and stainless chivalry which enter 
into the highest type of human eivilization ; in 
damaging contrast with the low, vulgar and bru- 
tal atrocity of their adversaries, which only finds 
a parallel in the Sepoys of India and the Druses 
of Syria, whose crimes against humanity have 
recently excited the abhorrence of Christendom. 
These developments of national character are 
causing the people of Europe to revise their 
notions on the subject of slavery. 

“The history of the world may be challenged 
to show a nation which has reached or long 
maintained a high civilization without slavery, 
either absolute, as in the South and other coun- 
tries, or in a modified form, as in the present 
European systems of labor. A monotonous social 
level, without the subordination of a menial] class 
to one dominant and superior, is uniformly at- 
tended with social degeneracy and corruption, 
and national weakness and degradation ; as wit- 
ness the effeminate populations of India and the 
degenerate North, which has not been able to 
preserve its virtue or its freedom against the 
deteriorating influence of its false and defective 
social system. 

“ The hostility of the North against the South 
and southern institutions is prompted by malig- 
nant envy of the superior advantages which the 
South enjoys as the results of slavery. This 
atrocious war is the offspring of a malignant 
jealousy in the northern mind of the superior 
prowess, prosperity and happiness of the southern 
people—a jealousy which hates the excellence 
it cannot reach.” 


—~9p—- 


NortH CAROLINA FriEnDS.—“ The Metho- 
dist,’ a large weekly paper, published in New 
York, says, The holding of the usual Yearly 
Meeting of the Friends in North Carolina, is a 
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gratifying proof that at least one living witness 
is permitted to remain in the seceded States, to 
protest against the horrible doctrine of the divine 
origin of negro slavery.” 


—-—- + ~eh 


Tae “Srupents’ Macaztne.’”’—This peri- 
odical, published monthly, is intended, as its title 
indicates, principally for young persons. The 
publishers are John Newlin, of Plainfield, Ind., 
for “hat State, and Joshua Shinn, Boswell, 
Mahoning county, Ohio, for all other States. 
The price is fifty cents per annum, for one copy; 
$2.00 for five copies; and decreasing rates for 
larger numbers, payable in advance. It is edit- 
ed by our friends Joshua Shinn and Jonathan 
Maris, on sound moral and religious principles. 
All communications intended for publication are 
to be sent to Joshua Shinn. 


———__+~t0e-- 


Marriep, at Raysville, Indiana, 2d of 10th mo., 1861, 
Groree Evans, of Spiceland, and MArtHa ALBERTSON, 
of the former place. 


-—088.—- 


Diep, at Salem, Union County, Indiana, 7th mo. 
26th, 1861, Lavra Auicr, only daughter of Aaron 
and Emily Huddleston, in the 3d year of her age. 


—, on the 13th of Sth mo. last, Satty Ann 
Haistey, wife of Eli Haisley, in her 37th year; an 
exemplary member of Oak Ridge Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, Grant Co., Indiana. 





, on the 8th of 12th month, 1861, Saran Fer- 
Guson, wife of Clark Ferguson, and the youngest 
daughter of Robert and Hannah Furnas, in the 40th 
year of her age, a member of Fairfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Indiana. 


—_——__-~<9>— 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Spring Term of this Institution will open on 
Third-day the 25th of 2d month, and continue eleven 
weeks, 

Augustine Jones, A. B., Principal, with such other 
assistance as may be required. Application for ad- 
mission, stating age and character of the applicant, 


may be made to James Van Blarcom, Vassalboro’, 
Maine. 


lst mo. 20th, 1862. 2t—eow. 


10m 
THE POCKET ALMANAC For 1862, 


Published by the New York Tract Association, is 
for sale by 


Wm. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York, and by 
JosEpH Ports, at office of Friends’ Review, Philada. 


This Almanac contains the times of holding the} 


Yearly and Quarterly Meetings, and also the Meetings 
for Sufferings, in America,—the early settlement of 
Friends in Carolina, &c. Price 25 cents per dozen. 
Seven dozen may be sent by mail to one address, 
for one dollar and eighty cents, including postage ; 
any less number, at 36 cents per dozen. 3t. 


(The price was erroneously stated last week at 31 
cents per dozen. ] 
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BRITISH WAR EXPENSES. 


The London Patrivt says:—“In 1835 the 
cost of our army, navy, and ordnance combined, 
was less than £12,000,000; in 1850 it had in- 
creased to £15,300,000; and now to nearly 
£30,000,000 a year. Francespends £5,000,000 
a year on her navy, we £13,000,000, and yet we 
are told that we are greatly behind that terrible 
naval power in naval preparation. We have 
more than 900,000 men in our army and navy, 
and are paying for them thirty millions a-year, 
or nearly £600,000 a week, £100,000 every 
working-day, £4000 every hour in the twenty- 
four, £66 every minute, or £1 every second of 
every working day in the year, an amount which 
in two years exceeds the value of our entire 
British and Colonial fleet of merchantmen. 

Mr. Gladstone has truly said, that an un- 
necessary outlay of public money is not only a 
folly, buta crime ; and we sometimes marvel that 
so high-minded a statesman should consent te pro- 
vide the ways and means for an Exchequer of 
which he is ashamed. We have no words to 
express our moral indignation at the chicanery 
with which certain leaders of public opinion ag- 
gravate the present military furor, though they 
know the hollowuess of the pretensions they 
palm upon their countrymen. And we are 
humbled to witness the attitude England is as- 
suming. It isthe part of a man who lives in 
perpetual alarm,—who loads his doors with bolts 
and bars and locks, loopholes his walls, plants 
cannon upou his lawn, arms himself with 
weapons offensive and defensive, turns his house 
into an arsenal, and groans under the burden of 
the cost thus incurred, and yet whose neighbors 
are all at peace. With nearly a million of our 
fellow-subjects in arms, we seem to be losing the 
bearing of a strong, brave, and patriotic nation, 
and becoming a prey to war panics and military 
cormorants.”’ 


——— - + see 


THE 


We find the following interesting statements, 
in the London Friend of First month, abridged 
from the Morning Advertiser. 


“The last sermon before the Court at Bal- 
moral was preached in the parish church, some 
six or seven weeks ago, by a young clergyman of 
Edinburgh named Stewart. Just as he entered 
the pulpit he found that he had left at home 
the sermon he had intended to preach before 
the Queen avd Royal Family. In his embar- 
rassment, he remembered that he had lately 
preached and committed to memory a sermun on 
,the text ‘Prepare to meet thy God,’ and this 
ihe now delivered with great fluency and power. 
'The Queen and the late Prince were so much 
{struck with the discourse that they sent a mes- 
sage to the preacher, requesting to be favored 
iwith a sight of the manuscript, and its transmis- 


LATE PRINCE ALBERT. 
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sion was speedily followed by a second message 
desiring that it should be published. It has 
since been so, and is iu extensive circulation in 
Scotland. 

On his dying bed the Prince, not once or twice 
merely, but often, repeated Toplady’s well- 
known hymn, ‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me !’ 

After stating that the Prince had for some 
time showed a marked approval of evangelical 
preaching in its most experimental and search- 
ing forms, the article we are quoting from sug- 
gests that the deepened religious feeling, which 
appeared to actuate him of later time, was pro- 
bably due, in no small measure, to the very de- 
cided change which the miud of the Princess 
Royal underwent very shortly before her mar- 
riage [to the Prince of Prussia]. This change 
was the result of reading a small work by the 
late Adolphe Monod of Paris, which had beer 
placed in her hand by a lady; and it wasa 
change so decided as to be observable by all 
around her. During the last time she was at 
Balmoral, just before her warriage, she devoted 
several hours every day to visiting the sick and 
dying among the poor of the neighborhood, and 
in distributing the tracts of the Religious Tract 
Society.” 


+ te 


From Douglass’ Monthly. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE 


EMANCIPATED ? 


SLAVES IF 


It is curious to observe at this juncture, when 
the existence of slavery is threatened by an 
aroused nation, when national necessity is com- 
bining with an enlightened sense of justice to 
put away the huge abomiuation forever, that the 
enemies of human liberty are resorting to all the 
cld and ten thousand times refuted objections 
to emancipation with which they confronted the 
abulition movemeut twenty-five years ago. Like 
the one stated above, these pro-slavery objections 
have their power mainly in the slavery-engen- 
dered prejudice, which every where pervades 
the country. Like all other great transgressions 
of the law of eternal rectitude, slavery thus pro- 
duces an element in the popular and depraved 
moral sentiment favorable to its own existence. 
These objections are often urged with a show of 
sincere svlicitude for the welfare of the slaves 
themselves. It is said, what will you do with 
them ? they can’t take care of themselves ; they 
would all come to the North; they would not 
work ; they would become a burden upon the 
State, and a blot upon society ; they’d cut their 
masters’ throats ; they would cheapen labor, and 
crowd out the poor white laborer from employ- 
ment; their former masters would not employ 
them, und they would necessarily become va- 
grants, paupers and criminals, overrunning all 
our alms-houses, jails and prisons. The labor- 
ing classes among the whites would come in 
bitter conflict with them in all the avenues of 
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labor, and regarding them as occupying places 


and filling positions which should be occupied 
and filled by white men, a fierce war of races 
would be the inevitable consequence, and the 
black race would, of course, (being the weaker,) 
be exterminated. In view of this frightful, 
though happily somewhat contradictory picture, 
the question is asked, and pressed with a great 
show of earnestness at this momentous crisis of 
our nation’s history, what shall be done with 
the four million slaves if they are emancipatyd ? 
This question has been answered, and cat: be 
answered in many ways. Primarily, it is a ques- 
tion less for man than for God—less for human 
intellect than for the laws of nature to solve. It 
assumes that nature bas erred ; that the law of 
liberty is a mistake; that freedom, though a 
natural want of the human soul, can only be en- 
joyed at the expense of human welfare, and that 
men are better off in slavery than they would or 
could be in freedom ; that slavery is the natural 
order of human relations, and that liberty is an 
experiment. What shall be done with them? 
Our answer is, do nothing with them; mind 
your business, and let them mind theirs. Your 
doing with them is their greatest misfortune. 
They have been undone by your doings, and all 
they now ask, and really have need of at your 
hands, is just to let them alone. They suffer 
by every interference, and succeed best by being 
let alone. The negro should have been let alone 
in Africa—let alone when the pirates and rob- 
bers offered him for sale in our Christian slave 
markets—(more cruel and inhuman than the 
Mahommedan slave markets)—let alone by 
‘courts, judges, politicians, legislators and slave- 
drivers—let alone altogether, and assured that 
they were thus to be let alone forever, aud that 
they must now make their own way in the 
world, just the same as any and every other 
variety of the human family. As colored men, 
we only ask to be allowed to do with ourselves, 
subject only to the same great laws for the wel- 
fare of human society which apply to other men, 
Jews, Gentiles, Barbarian, Scythian. Let us 
stand upon our own leys, work with our own 
hands, and eat bread in the sweat of our own 
brows. When you, our white fellow-country- 
men, have attempted to do anything for us, it 
has generally been to deprive us of some right, 
power or privilege which you yourselves would 
die before you would submit to have taken from 
you. When the planters of the West Indies 
used to attempt to puzzle the pure minded WIL- 
BERFORCE with the question, How shall we get 
rid of slavery? his simple answer was, ‘ quit 
stealing.” In like manner, we answer those who 
are perpetually puzzling their brains with ques- 
tions as to what shall be done with the negro, 
“let him alone and mind yonr own business.” 
If you see him plowing in the open field, level- 
ing the forest, at work with a spade, a rake, a 
hoe, a pick-axe, or a bill—let him alone; he 
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has a right to work. If you see him on his way 
to school, with spelling book, geography and 
arithmetic in his hands—let him alone. Don’t 
shut the door in his face, nor bolt your gates 
against him; he has a right to learn—let him 
alone. Don’t pass laws to degrade him. If he 
has a ballot in his hand, and is on his way to 
the ballot-box to deposit his vote for the man 
who, he thinks, will most justly and wisely ad- 
minister the government which has the power 
of lif\and death over him, as well as others— 
let Intn ALONE ; his right of choice as much de- 
serves respect and protection as your own. If 
you see him on bis way to the church, exercis- 
ing religious liberty in accordance with this or 
that religious persuasion—let him alone. Don’t 
meddle with him, nor trouble yourselves with 
any questions as to what shall be done with 
him. 

The great majority of human duties are of this 
negative character. If men were born in need 
of crutches, instead of having legs, the fact 
would be otherwise. We should then be in need 
of help, and would require outside aid ; but ac- 
cording to the wiser and better arrangement of 
nature, our duty is done better by not hindering 
than by helping our fellow-men; or, in other 
words, the best way to help them is just to let 
them help themselves. 

We would not for one moment check the out- 
growth of any benevolent concern for the future 
welfare of the colored race in America or else- 
where ; but in the name of reason and religion, 
we earnestly plead for justice before all else. 
Benevolence with justice is harmonious and 
beautiful ; but benevolence without justice is a 
mockery. Let the American people, who have 
thus far only kept the colored race staggering 
between partial philanthropy and cruel force, be 
induced to try what virtue there is in justice. 
First pure, then peaceable—first just, then gene- 
rous. The sum of the black man’s misfortunes 
and calamities are just here: He is everywhere 
treated as an exception to all the general rules 
which should operate in the relations of other 
men. He is literally scourged beyond the bene- 
ficent range of truth and justice. With all the 
purifying and liberalizing power of the Chris- 
tian religion, teaching, as it does, meekness, 
gentleness, brotherly kindness, those who profess 
it have not yet even approached the position of 
treating the black men as an equal man ard a 
brother. The few who have thus far risen to 
this requirement, both of reason and religion, 
are stigmatized as fanatics and enthusiasts. 

What shall be done with the negro if eman- 
cipated? Deal justly with him. He is a hu- 
man being, capable of judging between good 
and evil, right and wrong, liberty and slavery, 
and is as much a subject of law as any other 
man ; therefore, deal justly with him. He is, 
like other men, sensible of the motives of reward 
and punishment. Give him wages for his work, 


and let hunger pinch him if he don’t work. He 
knows the difference between fulness and famine, 
plenty and scarcity. “ But will he work?” 
Why should he not? He is used to it, and is 
not afraid of it. His hands are already har- 
dened by toil, and he has no dreams of ever 
getting a living by any other means than by 
hard work. But would you turn them all loose ? 
Certainly! We are no better than our Creator. 
He has turned them loose, and why should not 
we? 

But would you let them all stay here? Why 
not? What better is here than there? Will 
they occupy more room as freemen than as 
slaves? 1s the presence of a black freeman less 
agreeable than that of a black slave? Is an ob- 
ject of your injustice and cruelty a more ungrate- 
ful sight than one of your justice and benevo- 
lence? You have borne the one more than two 
hundred years—can’t you bear the other long 
enough to try the experiment? ‘ But would it 
be safe?” No good reason can be given why it 
would not be. There is much more reason for 
apprehensions from slavery than from freedom. 
Slavery provokes and produces incendiarism, 
murder, robbery, assassination, and all manner 
of violence. But why not let them go off by 
themselves? That is a matter we would leave 
exclusively to themselves. Besides, when you, 
the American people, shall once do justice to 
the enslaved colored people, you will uot want 
to get rid of them. Take away the motive which 
slavery supplies for getting rid of the free black 
people of the South, and there is not a single 
State, from Maryland to Texas, which would 
desire to be rid of its black people. Even with 
the obvious disadvantage to slavery, which such 
contact is, there is scarcely a slave State which 
could be carried for the unqualified expulsion of 
the free colored people. Efforts at such expul- 
sion have been made in Maryland, Virginia and 
South Carolina, and all have failed, just because 
the black man as a freeman is a useful member 
of society. To drive him away, and thus deprive 
the South of his labor, would be as absurd and 
monstrous as for a man to cut off his right arm, 
the better to enable himself to work. 

There is one cheering aspect of this revival of 
the old and thread-bare objections to emancipa- 
tion—it implies at least the presence of danger 
to the slave system. When slavery was assailed 
twenty-five years ago, the whole land took the 
alarm, and every species of argument and sub- 
terfuge was resorted to by the defenders of 
slavery. The mental activity was amazing ; all 
sorts of excuses, political, economical, social, 
ethical, theological and ethnological, were coined 
into barricades against the advancing march of 
anti-slavery sentiment. The same activity now 
shows itself, but has added nothing new to the 
argument for slavery or against emancipation. 
When the accursed slave system shall once be 
abolished, und the negro, long cast out from the 
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human family, and governed like a beast of 
burden, shall be gathered under the divine gov- 
ernment of justice, liberty and humanity, men 
will be ashamed to remember that they were ever 
deluded by the flimsy nonsense which they have 
allowed themselves to urge against the freedom 
of the long enslaved millions of our land. 


ea nn 
SAND, SOAP AND GLASS. 


The difference between chemistry and me- 
chanics can be very clearly explained by the 
changes produced on sand. ‘Thus, if we take a 
piece of quartz and reduce it to powder, it be- 
comes sand. This is simply a mechanical change, 
the sand remaining of the same nature as it was 
prior to its being reduced to dust. Silica is the 
chemical name for quartz, and it is one of the 
most refractory substances known. It is perfect- 
ly insoluble in water, and neither sulphuric, 
hydrochloric nor nitric acid will dissolve it. It 
is also so infusible that it cannot be melted by 
any heat obtained by the blow-pipe; and yet 
this substance, so hard, so infusible and insolu- 
ble, can readily be converted into soap, and 
made to melt like wax, through the subtle 
agencies of chemistry. By taking some sand 


and mixing with it a portion of caustic soda—car- 
bonate of soda and lime—and submitting these 


substances to a very high heat in melting pots 
placed in a furnace, it fuses and becomes glass. 
In its molten state it is blown into bottles and 
vessels of every variety of form, and is also con- 
verted into sheets for window panes, and molded 
like clay for many other purposes. 

Glass contains just a sufficient quantity of al- 
kali to render it fusible, but not soluble, as 
neither water nor the three acids named, dis- 
solve it; indeed, glass is the substance common- 
ly used for containing those very corrosive acids, 
and fur this purpose it is of inestimable value to 
the arts. The change produced by the soda on 
silica is a chemical one. The molding of glass 
when fused so as to change its form, is a me- 
chanical principle ; the action of the soda upon 
the silica, in conjunction with the high heat in 
the furnace, whereby the silica is made fusible, 
is a chemical one, and the compound thus 
formed, which we call glass, is a silicate of soda. 
A still more wonderful change than this is 
effected, if an excess of caustic alkali is com 
bined with the silica, as it then forms what is 
called “soluble glass,” a substance which will 
dissolve by being boiled in water. Solubleglass, 
(silicate of soda) is best formed by boiling finely 
subdivided sand in a very caustic lye under 
steam pressure, su as to subject the silica to the 
highest possible temperature, as this tends to 
form more concentrated solutions of the silica. 
This is also a chemical change. The hard silica, 
formerly so insoluble, unites with the excess of 


alkali, and really becomes a soap, which is now 
used in Prussia and some other places for wash- 
ing purposes. The silica takes the place of tal- 
low, oil and grease, which are used for making 
common soap, and uniting with the alkali, it be- 
comes soluble in water, and may be used for 
washing as an inferior saponaceous compound, 
Such are sowe of the mysteries of Chemistry. 

Silica is one of the most common and useful 
substances in nature. It is the constituent of 
many rocks, and composes most of the pebbles 
in gravel beds. Rock crystal is pure transparent 
quartz, and its name, is derived from ‘rustallos, 
a Greek word signifying ice. Silica is the base 
of a great number of precious stones, such as the 
cornelian and sardonyx, which are bright red ; 
also the opal, &c. We are entirely dependent upon 
silica for our present advanced position in some 
of the arts. It forms the lenses of the telescopes 
by which such advances have been made in as- 
tronomy, and from it the lenses are made for 
our most improved system of light house illu- 
mination. 

Spectacles, those aids to the aged, are also 
formed of it, also our window and looking- 
glasses; in short, silica is applied to number- 
less purposes in all the philosophical, useful and 
elegant arts. The “little grains of sand ’’ have 
become mighty agents in the hands of culti- 
vated man. It is said, however, that the an- 
cients were acquainted with the art of making 
malleable glass—an art which, if it ever existed, 
can be re-discovered.— Scientific American. 


om 


From the British Friend. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


On reading the anecdotes under the head Ani- 
mal Intelligence in this month’s British Friend, 
[ was reminded of an instance of extraordinary 
instinct or sagacity in a bird, which may be in- 
teresting to some of thy juvenile readers :— 
When I resided at Castle Donington, an intimate 
friend of mine, the late John M. Bakewell, had 
a dog which had been trained to carry game 
without injury to it, One day whilst going over 
his farm, this dog caught a land-rail or corn- 
crake, and brought it, apparently quite dead, to 
his master, who took it home, laid it on a side 
table, and sat down to dinner with his wife and 
sister. After some time the bird, to the as- 
tonishment of all, flew across the room, struck 
against the window, and fell as dead. It was 
taken up and examined by each of the party, 
its eyes were closed, its limbs flexible, as though 
quite dead. It was laid again on its former place 
and attentively watched. After lying awhile it 
opened its eyes, raised its head cautiously, and 
flew again to the window. It was again taken 
up apparently dead and laid in the garden, where 
it could be seen through the window. It lay a 
short time, raised its head, rose on its feet, and 
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seeing no enemy, winged its way, no doubt re- 
joicing in its liberty. I have given the name 
of my friend, as a few of thy readers will re- 
member him.—Thy friend, J. H. 
Barrow-on-Soar, 11th month 12th, 1861. 


sccncaiancanailighiliiaibiiaiataiitig 
A PATIENT DRUDGE, 


There are some words that, could they have a 
voice, as Balaam’s ass once had, would cry out 
because of the grievous burdens put upon them. 
Among these is the word “ got,’ which is used 
as a sort of maid-of-ull- work, to express almost 
every variety of meaving. *When people are too 
indolent to hunt up the right word for any idea, 
it would seem as if they put in “got” at a ven- 
ture and let it go. Another word about as much 
misused is “ fix.’ We do not know that our 
contributors are any more given to transgression 
in this matter than those of our neighbors, We 
merely entera protest for the benefit of whom 
it may concern. The following paragraph from 
an English paper shows a few of the manifold 
grievances of “ got:” “TI got on horseback with- 
in ten minutes after I got your letter. When I 
got to Canterbury, I got a chaise for town ; but 
I got wet through before [ got to Canterbury; 
ond I have got such a cold as will not be , got rid 
of in a hurry. I got to the Treasury about noon, 
but first of all I got shaved and dressed. I[ soon 


got into the secret of getting a memorial before 
the Board, but I got no answer then; however, 
I got intelligence from the messenger that one 


would be got the next morning. As soon as I 
got back to my inn, I got my supper, and got to 
bed. It was not long before I got to sleep. 
When I got up in the morning, I got my break- 
fast, and then got myself drest, that I might get 
out in time to get an answer to my memorial. As 
soon as I got it, I got into the chaise, and got to 
Canterbury by three, and about tea time [ got 
home. 1 have got nothing more for you and so 
adieu.”— 8. S. Times. 


+0 


EUROPEAN SHEPHERDS. 


In Spain, where the celebrated Merino flocks 
are bred, there are ten millions of sheep 
to be led, twice in the year toa great distance in 
search of pasture, or of a warmer climate. Forty 
or fifty thousand shepherds guide these sheep 
in their wanderings, and trav el with them many 
hundred miles. Those shepherds have a very 
hard life; but they are so much attached to 
their flocks that they would not leave them, 
even if they could get better pay and less work 
elsewhere. As many as thirty thousand dogs 
accompany the flocks in their wanderings, and 
put up with hard fare like their masters. The 
Spanish shepherds live chiefly on bread season- 
ed with oil or grease; and though they some- 
times procure mutton from their old or diseased 
sheep, it is not their favorite food. Their dress 
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is a jacket and breeches of black sheep-skin, a 
red si/ken sash tied round the waist, long leather 
gaiters,a slouched hat, a staff with an iron point, 
anda manta or brown blanket slung over the 
left shoulder. When they have reached their 
journey’s end, they build themselves rude huts, 
living generally a single life. Large flocks are 
managed by several shepherds, and that every 
thing may be done with regularity, one of the 
most experienced is set over the rest. The times 
of their wanderings are in May and September, 
and the whole journey is the same which has 
been taken for ages. The sheep know the way 
as well as their masters; and a free passage is 
granted to them through pastures, villages, etc., 
where the inhabitants are obliged to leave an 
opening for them, at least ninety paces wide. 
The shepherds on their part have to leave them 
as quickly as possible, that they may reach 
certain resting-places where they find an open 
space and good pasture. 

In some parts of France the shepherds live a 
similar life. More than a hundred thousand 
sheep graze on the plains of Arles in winter ; 
but as the spring approaches they show the 
greatest eagerness to set off toward the moun- 
tains bordering on Italy ; and if not watched, 
they will escape and be lost. The shepherds set 
out in May for these mountains, driving their 
sheep in troops of from ten to forty thousand. 
To every thousand sheep, three shepherds are 
allowed ; each of which has his dog, and in the 
middle of the flock a troop of asses carrying 
baggage. A chief shepherd is chosen, by the 
general consent of his companions, to direct the 
march, to deal out the daily share of provisions, 
and to listen to the complaints of farmers, when 
damage is done upon the road. The shepherds’ 
dogs are assisted in a remarkable way in keep- 
ing these large flocks in order. The goats are 
especially trained for the purpose, and have bells 
around their necks. They are kept in perfect 
discipline by the shepherds, and show great in- 
telligence in the performance of their task. They 
halt or proceed at the word of command, and at 
the close of each day’s march, they come to the 
centre of the flock, and wait there until the 
morning, when, having received their proper 
orders, they return to their station at the head 
of the flock with tbe greatest regularity. On 
coming toa stream, they halt until the word of 
command is given, when they plunge into the 
water, and are followed by the rest of the flock. 
When the flocks reach the mountains, each shep- 
herd has his proper boundary marked out, and 
the proprietors of the land are paid about twenty 
pence per sheep for their feed during the sum- 
mer. The shepherds sleep with their flocks in 
the open air, and live almost entirely on bread 
and goats’ milk. 

In the south-west of France, on those wide 
plains called Les Landes, the shepherds lead a 
very singular life. The country consists of large 
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tracts of deep sand, or of marshy ground, with 
scanty herbage and prickly shrubs. That they | 
may cross these sands without difficulty, the’ 
shepherds fasten stilts, or wooden poles five feet | 
long, to their legs, putting them on and off as 
regularly as any other part of their dress. When 
their flocks are grazing, they do not take off 
these stilts, but remain elevated upon them that 
they may the better watch their sheep. ‘Ihe 
top of the long staff which they use in walking 
is made broad and round, so that they can sit 
upon it. Thus seated they knit stockings all 
day, and, clad in their rough sheep-skin coats 
and caps, they have a most singular appearance, 
looking like so many little watch-towers scatter- 
ed over the country. The rate at which they 
can travel on these tall stilts is said to equal that 
of a trotting-horse. 

Some of the sheep-owners in Australia pos- 
sess fifteen or twenty thousand sheep, and these 
are led out to graze before sunrise, and folded 
or brought back to the sheep-yard at night. The 
wild dogs of that country are great enemies to 
the sheep, and will sometimes fall upon them in 
open day. The shepherd is, therefore, always 
on the watch; and in setting up his fold, he uses 
hurdles made of slender rods of iron or oak, 
seven feet long, and so close together that the 
lambs cannot escape, nor dogs enter. By the 
side of this fold he places a movable, weather- 
tight hut, in which with his dogs he passes the 
night, keeping a fire burning near the hut to 
scare away the wild dogs. He has also to watch 
against a more crafty foe in the escaped convict, 
whose retreat in the interior of the country is 
said to be usually well stored with mutton stolen 
from the different folds. 


————— _ -—~4OR 


WORRY. 


Don’t you know that multitudes of human be- 
ings turn away from the many blessings of their 
lot, and dwell and brood upon its worries? 
Don’t you know that multitudes persistently 
look away from the numerous pleasant things 
they might contemplate, and look fixedly, and 
almost constantly, at painful and disagreeable 


things? You sit down, my friend, in your snug 
library, beside the evening fire. The blast with- 
out is hardly heard through the drawn curtains. 
Your wife is there, and your two grown-up 
daughters. You feel thankful that, after the 
bustle of the day, you have this quiet retreat, 
where you may rest and refit yourself for another 
day, with its bustle. But the conversation goes 
on. Nothing is talked of but the failings of the 
servants, and the idleness and imprudence of 
your boys. Every petty disagreeable in your 
lot, in short, is brought out, turned ingeniously 
in every possible light, and aggravated and ex- 
aggerated to the highest degree. The natural 
and necessary result follows. An hour or less 
of this discipline brings all parties to a sulky 
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and snappish frame of mind; and instead of the 
cheerful and thankful mood in which you were 
disposed to be when you sat down, you find that 
your whole moral nature is jarred and out of 


_gear. And your wife, your daughters, and your. 


self, pass into moody, sullen silence over your 
books—books which you are not likely, for this 


, evening, to appreciate much or enjoy. 


Now, put it to every sensible reader, whether 
there be not a great deal too much of this kind 
of thing. Are there not families that never 
spend a quiet evening together, without embit- 
tering it by raking up every unpleasant subject 
in their lot and history’ ‘There are folks who, 
both in their own case and that of others, seem 
to find a strange satisfaction in sticking the 
thorn in the hand further in ; even in twisting 
the dagger in the heart. ‘their lot has its in- 
numerable blessings, but they will not look at 
these. Letthe view around, in a hundred di- 
rections, be ever so charming, they cannot be 
got to turn their mental view in one of these. 
They persist in keeping nose and eyes at the 
moral pig-sty.— Country Parson. 


‘* Himself hath done it.’? Isa. 38: 15. 


‘* Himself hath done it all’’—Oh! how those words 
Should hush to silence every murmuring thought ! 
Himself hath done it—He who loves me best, 

He who my soul with His own blood hath bought. 


“ Himself hath done it.’’ Can it then be aught, 
Than full of wisdom, full of tenderest love? 

Not one unneeded sorrow will He send, 

To teach this wandering heart no more to rove. 


‘* Himself hath done it.’? Yes, although severe 
May seem the stroke, and bitter be the cup, 
*Tis His own hand that holds it, and I know 
He’ll give me grace to drink it meekly up. 


‘¢ Himself hath done it.”? Oh! no arm but His 
Could e’er sustain beneath earth’s dreary lot; 
But while I know He’s doing all things well, 
My heart His loving kindness questions not. 


‘* Himself hath done it!” 
through, 

Sees how I cleave to earth’s ensnaring ties ; 

And so He breaks each reed on which my soul 

Too mueh for happiness and joy relies. 


‘¢ Himself hath done it.’”” He would have me see 
What broken cisterns human friends must prove, 
That I may turn, and quench my burning thirst 
At His own fount of ever-living love. 


He who’s searched me 


‘* Himself hath done it.’’ Then I fain would say, 
Thy will in all things ever more be done, 

E’en though that will remove whom best I love: 
While Jesus lives 7 cannot be alone. 


‘* Himself hath done it,’’—precious, precious words, 

‘* Himself,’? my ‘‘ Father,”’ “ Saviour,’’ ‘* Brother,’? 
‘* Friend,”’ 

Whose faithfulness no variation knows ; 

Who having loved me, loves me to the end. 


And when in His eternal presence blest, 


'I at His feet my crown immortal cast ; 


Pil gladly own, with all His ransomed saints, 
‘* Himself hath done it” all, from first to last. 
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The following quaint and rugged poem, from the Scotch, is a 
strong illustration of the text, * Not uf works, lest any man should 
boast.” 

Nothing, sinner, great or small, 
Nothing, sinner, do! 

Jesus did it—did it all, 
Long, long ago; 

When He from His lofty throne, 
Stooped to do and die, 

Everything was fully done— 
Listen to His cry: 


‘*It is finished !’’ Yes, indeed— 
Finished every jot ; 

Sinner, this is all you need, 
Tell me, is it not? 

Then cease your doings weary one, 
Why toil you so? 

Every thing was fully done, 
Long, long ago. 


Till to Jesus Christ you cling, 
By a living faith, 

Doing is a dreadful thing, 
Doing leads to death. 

Then cast your deadly doing down, 
Down at Jesus’ feet, 

And in His righteousness you'll stand, 
All gloriously complete ! 


a 


SUMMARY OF NEWS, 


Forricn InTELLIGENcCE.—ENnGLAND.—Advices from 
Liverpool are to the 12th ult. Intelligence of the 
rendition of Mason and Slidell had been received 
with the greatest satisfaction,and consols immediately 
advanced from 1 to 1} per cent. Notwithstanding 
the pacific solution of this question, however, war- 
like preparations continued to be made at Woolwich. 
The steamers Spartan and Ajax were still taking in 
heavy stores for Halifax and Jamaica. Secretary 
Seward’s dispatch was considered in Cabinet council 
on the 9th. The U. 8. gunboat Tuscarora had 
arrived at Southampton to watch the pirate Nash- 
ville, which was ready for sea. The Tuscarora was 
kept prepared to start at a moment’s notice. Several 
ofthe journals allude, in no complimentary terms, 
to Mason’s advocacy of the fugitive slave law, and 
hope that no attentions will be shown to him and 
his associate beyond the civility due to a foe in dis- 
tress. The Bank of England has reduced its rate 
of minimum discount to 2} per cent. 


France.—Much satisfaction is said to be felt in 
Official circles at the peaceful settlement of the 
Trent affair; a rise of one per cent. on the Bourse 
took place in consequence. 


Spain.—The pirate Sumter had arrived at Cadiz 
with the officers and crews of three U.S. merchant 
vessels which she had destroyed, and solicited per- 
mission to enter the port. The American Consul 
demanded that the request should be refused, but it 
was granted on condition that the prisoners should 
be placed under the protection of Spain. The 
Sumter then entered the port without being saluted. 


Iraty.—The majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
resolved to continue to support Ricasoli’s govern- 
ment. 


Germayy.—A violent earthquake had occurred, 
extending from Dresden to Leipsic, but no damage 
is reported. 


Russia.—The Emperor is reported to have sent an 
ultimatum to the Pope, saying that if he do not con- 
demn the conduct of the Popish clergy, Russia will 
recognize the kingdom of Italy. 
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The Journal of St. Petersburg publishes an article 
congratulating Secretary Seward on the uprightness 
and intelligence of his policy, and demanding that 
the Trent affair may become the starting point of 
negotiations for the recognition, by the Powers, of the 
common principles upon the question of neutral 
flags. The article also expects that England will give 
to the world solemn guarantees for the future by 
signing a convention, which by ensuring universal 
respect for the rights of neutrals, would contribute to 
the main cause of peace and mark the progress of 
civilization. 

Turxey.—The Turks at Tripoli having maltreated 
several of the Christian inhabitants; the French 
Consul demanded indemnity, and a French frigate 
had arrived off the port. 


Inp1a AND Cu1na.—A coup d’etat has taken place at 
Pekin. The Cabinet was overpowered, and a new 
ministry formed under Prince Kung. A new 
regency was afterwards established under the two 
Emperors. The rebels were in the vicinity of 
Shanghai and the foreigners were prepared for an 
attack. Ningpo was also expecting to be attacked. 


Mexico.—The news from Mexico is to the 16th ult. 
Vera Cruz was surrounded by the Mexicans on the 
island, and communication with the interior entirely 
cut off. No vegetables or fuel could reach the city, 
and many articles of necessity were greatly needed. 
Many of the Spanish troops were sick, and fears 
were entertained of an attack by the Mexicans at 
Vera Cruz. The different parties hitherto opposed to 
each other have united to resist their European inva- 
ders. The English and French fleets had arrived, 
and the flags of Spain, England and France were 
waving over the castle. An American vessel which 
had arrived with guns, powder and other munitions 
of war for the Mexicans, had been seized by the 
Spaniards. 


Uran.—Delegates to the Territorial Convention 
assembled at Salt Lake City, on the 22d ult., and 
drew up a State Constitution to be submitted to 
Congress. 


CatirorniA has been visited with a third storm 
and flood, inundating an area of thirty miles in 
breadth, and two hundred and fifty in length, inelud- 
ing upwards of 3,000,000 acres, mostly of arable 
land, a considerable portion being fenced and tilled. 
Not fewer than 4500 cattle and sheep have been 
drowned since the rainy weather commenced. 


New Mextco.—Advices from New Mexico say that 
a force of 1500 Texan rebels, with several pieces of 
artillery, was approaching Fort Craig, and being 
within thirty-eight miles of it, and out of provisions, 
a severe fight was expected. Governor Connelly had 
called on the entire militia of the territory to resist 
the invasion. A later account says that the rebels 
had retreated without making an attack. Colonel 
Canby had at the fort 1000 U. S. regulars, and 1500 
volunteers and militia. Santa Fe was in a state of 
great excitement, and martial law had been declared. 


Domestic.—The War Department has issued an 
order for the appointment of two commissioners to 
visit Richmond and other places where prisoners 
belonging to the U. 8S. army may be held, whose duty 
it shall be to take such measures as may be needful 
for the comfort of such prisoners, at the expense of 
the United States. 

Ex-President Tyler died at Richmond on the 17th 
ult. Col. Reynolds, the government agent at Port 
Royal to superintend the gathering, ginning and 
transportation of cotton, has already secured more 
than $1,000,000 worth of cotton. The two or three 
thousand negroes just freed are industrious and 
orderly, and do their work well and cheerfully. 
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Military movements.—The Savannah Republican 
states that Cedar Keys, a group of small islands on 
the west coast of Florida, has been captured by 
United States’ troops. 


Dispatches from Ship Island to the Navy Depart- 
ment give the information that Biloxi has been taken 
by three U. S. steamers. The place was found to be 
almost deserted by its white population, but was 
crowded with colored men, women and children. 

The report of the battle of Somerset, and the death 
of Zollicoffer, published in our last number, is con- 
firmed. The rebels, finding that their communication 
with Nashville had been cut off by Gen. Boyle’s 
brigade, that Gen. Thomas was advancing on the 
Columbia road, while Gen. Schepff would advance 
from Somerset, thus hemming them on the west and 
north, left their entrenchments and attacked the 
Union forces in the open field. After a desperate 
battle of two hours, the rebels were defeated with 
great loss, and obliged to retreat. They were 
pursued by the Federal troops until nightfall, but 
escaped across the Cumberland during the night, 
leaving their arms, ammunition, equipments and 
stores of every kind. Gen. Zollicoffer was killed in 
the early part of the engagement. 

No tidings of the Burnside expedition have yet 
been received. 

In the Western Virginia State Convention, at 
Wheeling, a provision was offered, on the 27th ult., 
that no slaves shall be brought into the State for 
permanent residence, and that all children born of 
slave parents after 1865, shall be free. It was re- 
ferred to a committee, but a fierce contest is antici- 
pated when the committee make their report. 


Conecress.—On the 21st ult., the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs reported back to the Senate the re- 


solution to allow certain officers to receive presents 
from the Japanese government, which was passed. 
A resolution was adopted instructing the Committee 
ou the Judiciary to inquire into the expediency of so 
amending the naturalization laws as to confer the 
right of citizenship on foreigners who serve in the 
present war. The House amendments to the bill for 
completing the defences of Washington were agreed 
to and an amendment was added, punishing with 
death persons found lurking about the camps as 
spies. The bill was passed on the 23d with an 
amendment providing that no work be hereafter 
commenced. The bill authorizing the Secretary of 
War to appoint two additional Assistant Secretaries 
of War, was taken up, amended so as to give the ap- 
pointing power to the President, and limiting the 
term of office to one year, and then passed. A long 
and interesting debate ensued on the resolution to 
expel Bright, of Indiana. On the 22d, the resolution 
from the House, appropriating $10,000 to pay the 
expenses of the Central Investigating Committee 
was concurred in. The bill from the House, provid- 
ing that the examination of witnesses before Con- 
gressional investigating committees shall not excul- 
pate them from answering ina court of law, was 
reported back from the Judiciary committee, dis- 
cussed and passed. On the 23d, the resolution was 
called up and passed, declaring that W. H. Lamon, 
Marshal of the District of Columbia, in the order he 
had transmitted to the Senate, was guilty of a 
breach of privilege and contempt of the Senate. The 
House bill appropriating $10,000 to pay the expenses 
of the House Committee on government contracts, 
was taken up and passed on the 24th. The creden- 
tials of Robert Wilson, appointed Senator from Mis- 
souri, to fill the vacancy caused by the expulsion of 
Polk, were presented, and after some discussion he 
was swornin. The bill in relation to certain judi- 
cial districts of the United States Courts was taken 


up and passed. The bill to expel Senator Bright 
was debated on the 22d, 23d, 24th and 27th, with 
ont any result. On the 27th, the Naval Committee 
made a report in relation to the answer of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the resolution in regard to the 
Morgan contracts. The Committee condemn the ar- 
rangement by which the compensation to be paid 
to an agent is made to depend on the price given for 
the vessels purchased by him for the government, 
regard the commission charged by Morgan as exorbi- 
tant in transactions ef such magnitude, and declare 
that $70,000 now in the hands of George D. Morgan 
rightly belong to the government, and should at 
once be restored by him to the national treasury, such 
compensation for his services being paid him as jus- 
tice may require. 

Wade, of Ohio, offered a joint resolution in order 
to develop, concentrate and bring into effect the me- 

hanicalvesonrces-of the United States for the sup~ 

pression of the rebellion and future defence of the 
country. The resolution authorizes the Superin- 
tendent of the Census to perform such duties under 
direction of the Secretary of War, and collect such 
war statistics as in the judgment of the Secretary of 
War may be right and proper. It was amended and 
passed. 

The nomination of John Lathrop Motley as Minis- 
ter to Austria, and of Robert Pruyn, of New York, as 
Minister Resident to Japan, have been confirmed by 
the Senate. 

In the House of Representatives, the bill regulating 
the carriage of printed matter outside of the mails, 
and requiring the payment of postage thereon, was 
taken up on the 21st. Colfax, of Indiana, offered a 
substitute limiting the operations of the bill to trains 
carrying the mails which are delivered at the various 
post offices, and allowing newspaper dealers to re- 
ceive packages at the same abatement as is allowed 
to regular subscribers, and addiug a tax of three 
cents on all money, letters and collection packages 
sent by express companies, and on a)l telegraphic 
messages except those for the government or the 
press. A debate ensued, several motions were made 
and lost, the substitute was disagreed to, and 
finally, the original bill was laid on the table. The 
bill from the Senate authorizing the appointment of 
two additional Secretaries of War, was concurred in. 
On the 22d, a resolution was adopted, requesting 
the Secretary of War to inform the House, as soon as 
practicable, whether, and in what time, a sufficient 
military force can be extended to the line of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Rai! Road, in order that the 
road may be repaired. On the 23d, a bill was passed, 
authorizing the President to appoint eight light-house 
inspectors for any of the light-houses on the coast 
during and for one year after the continuance of the 
present rebellion. The House afterwards went into 
Committee of the whole on the Military Academy 
bill. The bill making more stringent the provision 
in the Indian Intercourse act, against the sale of 
spirituous liquors, was considered and passed on the 
24th. Also, the joint resolution from the Senate, 
appropriating $10,000 to pay the expenses of the 
committee on the conduct of the war, and the Senate 
bill appropriating $25,000 to provide protection for 
emigrants on the overland route. The House re- 
fused to concur in the Senate amendments to the 
Consular and Diplomatic Appropriation bill, includ- 
ing Florence among the Consul Generalships, and 
striking out Hayti and Liberia. On the 27th, Col- 
fax, of Indiana, introduced a bill to render more 
uniform the postage on printed matter, which was 
referred to the Post Office Committee. The House 
then went into Committee of the whole upon the 
West Point Academy bill, which, after some dis- 
cussion, was reported to the House and passed. 





